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NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL! 
THe EDITOR 


in a conference concerned with ‘Science and Sanctity’ is to. 
try to show the danger of separating the two apparent 
worlds of nature which the scientist studies and gets to know and 
supernature which is apprehended by the saint. The only effective 
way of avoiding this danger is to realize the closely knit unity of 
the whole universe under God in which nature is perfected by 
supernature; we must therefore be concerned not only with the 
danger but with the perfection of unity in the divine scheme. 
But first to consider the dangers; the very word Super-natural 
seems to suggest an almost spatial separation between the world of 
nature and the world above nature. We think of nature as all that 
we can experience here on earth with the help of our senses, the 
movement of the earth and the sun, the movement too of neutron 
and electron, the solid mountain and unstable and forever gadding 
man. We can get to know the nature of things if we observe them 
closely and discover how they work. Then above all this, we are 
told, is a ‘super’ world which we cannot perceive, the world of the 
Trinity, of angels and grace in the soul of man. In order, perhaps, 
to draw these two dissimilar worlds together we are told that 
grace builds on nature, and we are left with the image of a 
foundation and a superstructure, of two layers like the butter on 
the bread. We almost begin to trace the hee level of nature 
above which is to be found the unreached wall of grace. Is that 
level the horizon with the heavens above and the earth beneath, 
or is it the ordinary natural man with the superman, the saint, 
towering above him, working miracles and being wafted to the 
treetop by elevations in prayer? It makes little difference, the 
image has wrought in our minds the conception of two worlds of 
entirely diffetent kinds of beings, the one above the other. A man 
once approached the writer to discover the secret of raising oneself 
up to God in prayer, pointing excitedly to the ceiling of the 
parlour and refusing to be comforted by the suggestion that God 


[= point of a paper on the natural and the supernatural 


1 A contribution to Tur Lire or THE Spirit Conference on ‘Science and Sanctity’, Sep- 
tember 1954. 
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was also under his feet and in the depths of his own being: Sursum 
corda was to be taken literally or one was damned. That is the sort 
of conception the literal-minded modern man may desire from 
the picture of grace building on nature or of the saint climbing a 
eocc to perfection, or indeed from the very word super-nature 
itself. 

We must remember, of course, that the image is a perfectly 
legitimate one, when properly used. Not only did our Lord 
ascend’ into heaven by an outward sign which left the apostles 
gazing wonderingly into the vault of heaven; he also went up 
mountains to pray, took his disciples on to a high mountain for 
his transfiguration, and was tempted from the heights by the devil. 
Calvary itself is always represented as a mount, and Abraham took 
his son for sacrifice to a spot above the world. It is a constant 
symbol in all primitive religions, as witness the frequent tempta- 
tion of the Israelites to join their pagan neighbours in their rites on 
the high places. It is possible that the twentieth-century conquest 
of the heavens by flying machines could enter into the heritage of 
this ancient and instinctive symbol. But the difficulty lies in the 
cult of the machine and the material which keeps man tied to the 
physical universe, empties the symbol of its significance and turns 
everything into a natural universe with an exclusive literal mean- 
ing for everything. To ascend means only to go up physically, like 
the helicopter and the escalator. The supernatural is somehow and 
somewhere above all this physical universe. 

We do not as yet attempt to define what we mean by ‘nature’, 
which can stand for so many things. It is important first to try to 
detect the background to modern man’s apprehension of the 
supernatural life, rather than to analyse the precise, theological 
content of the distinction between nature and grace. We must of 
course maintain the distinction with great firmness. But the 
images and metaphors that clothe it may have contributed to 
separate the one arm from the other. The average Christian does 
not organize his life according to theological principles consciously 
worked out with the help of a scholastic training. Rather he feels 
his way by means of a series of metaphors and analogies which 
have a habit of leading him astray. When he hears the word 
‘nature’ he may easily visualize the whole of earthly creation 
which is summed up in the popular phrase ‘Mother Nature’. Or 
he may think of nature-worship or of the pantheist immersed in 
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the immanence of God in hills and trees. He may perhaps thinl 
of an individual characteristic, as when he says of Mr Jones that h; 
is naturally or by nature a liar or a thief. All these images tend ta 
belong to a world apart from that of the true religion where Goo 
is worshipped in his Trinity and gives his divine gifts througli 
sacraments and prayer. _ 

For the reformers of the sixteenth century it seems that the 
whole of this lower world had become separated from the higher 
to such a degree that it became utterly corrupt and almost non+ 
existent. For man at least the natural law was an evil law, and sq 
no law at all. The laws of nature were limited to the manner in 
which the sub-human world existed, the way in which apples fel 
on the heads of men or the sun rose at a different hour each morn- 
ing. All that realm was a mechanical one proceeding presumably; 
from a mechanically minded God who had little to do with the 
Saviour or the Redemption. It may have been from this uttey 
separation of the two worlds and the mechanical interest in the 
working of non-rational life and inanimate creation that the: 
modern habit grew of keeping the world of science from the 
world of religion, for even if its immediate cause is that of the 
widespread materialism of the nineteenth century we might trace: 
the rise of that materialism to an earlier divorce of the two worlds.. 
It applies now, however, not merely to the sub-human level of 
creation but also to the working of the so-called “unaided reason’,, 
in which the mind is also considered as working on a purely 
natural level, a manner of working which also inclines towards 
mathematics and mechanics the more it is treated as a logic 
machine. Whatever the history of this mode of viewing the 
world may be, it seems clear that for a large number of scientists 
and philosophers too there is a realm in which science and 
philosophy operate without any reference to or influence from 
the supernatural. The Christian will confine his supernatural life 
to matters concerning the soul which he cannot perceive and the 
spiritual teaching of the Church, all of which he accepts on faith 
as coming down to him from above. He tends to develop an 
almost schizophrenic life in which he moves rapidly from the one 
world to the other. The Church with the sacraments enshrines 
some elements of the celestial life snatched from the heavens; the 
laboratory or library become the impregnable fortresses of the 
‘purely natural’. 
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On the other hand the good Christian who sets out to secure 
the eternal reward without much respect for or interest in the 
sublunary world will tend to despise the natural or condemn it to 
some Limbo which is entirely cut off from the loving heart of the 
God of redemption and grace. An example may help to reveal 
this attitude. In a discussion arising from a paper dealing with 
psychology and religion the writer was informed by two learned 
theologians that according to common Catholic teaching the 
‘good pagan’ who died without baptism after attaining to the use 
of his reason was committed to Limbo together with the unbap- 
tized infants. They admitted that on occasion God might elect a 
man here and there and bestow on him the gift of grace which 
would effectively bring him within the supernatural sphere; but 
the vast majority of the infidels who live honestly up to their lights 
never reached above the world of nature and were therefore des- 
tined as a reward for their natural goodness to attain to a natural 
heaven which goes as a rule by the name of Limbo. It should be 
said that this does not appear to be in any way part of the official 
teaching of the Church, and as stated it seemed not only to make 
God into some sort of pure will functioning without respect to the 
things it had made and without the supreme guidance of mind, 
but it also created a whole world of men moving about untouched 
by the supernatural in any form. It indicated a sort of ‘state of 
nature’ in which thousands of men may live their lives inculpably 
separated from the Kingdom of God. The man assured of the 
faith and the life of Christ could thus look down on millions of 
men creeping uncertainly about in the world below, while 
occasionally and unpredictably a hand from heaven would des- 
cend and draw one here and another there up into the Christian 
realm, nestling rather precariously among the clouds of a typical 
English day. 

Another example of this separation of the two worlds may be 
seen in the general attitude of the Catholic towards the sacraments. 
These are, he knows, vehicles of grace, they open the door to the 
heavenly regions. Consequently of themselves, simply as signs, 
they may be to him of no importance. The things of nature are 
mysteriously used by God to convey his supernatural life—bread 
and oil, water and wine, human gestures and human words. But 
there is no reason in their view why God should have chosen these 
particular instruments. The outward sign is an unimportant detail 
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belonging to the realm of nature. Water might well have beert 
ignored if our Lord had decided to use a door which would oper 
and shut so that the neophyte could walk through it as a sign o} 
his initiation; or perhaps in modern times a beam of light fro 
some electric lamp might have been quite as good. But the attitude 
is revealed not in the invention of possible alternatives to the sign: 
for the sacraments—that would indicate at least some interest 1 
the sign itself. Rather the tendency has grown of despising the 
external signs, reducing them to their bare minimum as to what is 
required for validity and concentrating all attention on the e 
opere operato effect of what is done—the grace given. Looking att 
the little white wafer it seems purely accidental that this bake 
paste of flour and water should have to be used for the Eucharist. 
God’s infinite power in the realms of the supernatural could hav: 
changed any substance he chose into the Body of Christ. That h 
fixed on bread is no more explicable than that he should fix uponi 
an individual ‘good pagan’ here and there and bestow on him the: 
gift of sanctifying grace. So the perfunctory and mechanical] 
manner in which we so often perform our liturgical and sacra— 
mental rites is to some extent at least due to this separation of the: 
natural from the supernatural. 

As we have said, the difficulty of keeping the natural and the: 
supernatural together arises partly at least from the images we use’ 
in talking about them. If we were to speak more consistently of 
grace perfecting nature instead of building on it, we might avoid 
the danger of separating them. For thus we are given a conception 
of some being which retains its identity and unity while receiving 
further qualities which make it more itself, more complete, more 
integral. Grace and the supernatural are not beings floating about 
in some ethereal world like the flying saucers or space ships des- 
cending here and there on the earth’s surface. Nor yet can it be 
considered as a ray of light, if light is in any way an existing sub- 
stance. The natural is perfected in an entirely new manner, in a 
manner which is beyond its own acquiring, but it is still the 
natural which is perfected. 

But what nature are we talking about? Is this simply applicable 
to individual human natures selected by God for this special type 
of perfection? If we continue to think of this isolated activity of 
the supernatural in the world we should still retain something of 
this sense of separation between the two worlds. Perhaps it would 
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be more suitable to begin by viewing the whole universe from the 
divine angle, a unified view in which everything that is created 
forms a single whole from the first Lucifer to the last atom. When 
St Thomas speaks of the single universe it seems unnecessary to 
limit this to the material creation, since everything outside the 
inner activity of the Blessed Trinity proceeds from the single will 
of God. In this sense everything that is, participating as it does in 
the being of God, is the Kingdom of God. The only thing that is 
outside the Kingdom is the darkness of non-being—evil and sin. 
In so far as the material creation came in some way under the 
influence of the devil and darkness, it fell outside that divine realm 
and in this sense it was groaning and travailing as a whole waiting 
for the redemption. But it was therefore lacking a perfection 
which we may say was in some sense due to it or rather that God 
owed it to himself to give it that perfection, for if it had all that 
was necessary according to its nature it would surely be content 
and satisfied. I do not mean to obliterate the distinction between 
the natural and the supernatural by positing some kind of active 
_ potency for the realms of grace, a potency which would in fact 
destroy the meaning of grace. But once we have accepted a 
creation in which grace has played a central part, then we are 
bound to consider everything in the light of that fact. 

First of all, from the positive point of view, the end for which 
everything was and is created may be summed up in the glory of 
God. Weare in the habit of considering this to be a natural activity 
which terminates in the external effulgence of the Creator as dis- 
tinct from the inner life of the Trinity. Yet the whole of Creation 
attains this perfection through the intellectual beings at its head— 
men and angels—and primarily through the Word made flesh. 
That glory has a relation to the first Adam created. in grace and 
to the Second who summed up the worship of the entire world 
in his act upon the Cross. In theory the life of plants glorifies God 
in a natural manner by continuing to exist according to the plant- 
pattern originated by God. But in fact the plant attains its perfec- 
tion through man’s mind and through the use man makes of the 
plant in his daily life and in his Eucharist. The divine body of 
Christ was made up, I suppose, of millions of molecules and cells. 
But they did not each supply an independent, natural worship of 
the Father. Together in the unity of his human nature they con- 
tributed to the supreme and supernatural act of praise. The 
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mystic of nature who waxes sentimental about the glory of the 
daffodil as contributing to the wonderful world of the God of! 
Nature is therefore missing the point because he can see no further 
than his nose. 

Negatively, too, the whole universe must be considered in fact’ 
in relation to the fallen nature of man. If we say that by sin what 
God has made has been in some way disrupted or atomized, we? 
are saying that in some way too the individual units have ceased | 
to be their proper selves. They have ceased to exist in union with | 
the rest as they were originally made, and they have ceased to} 
offer the full worship through man. They now worship not purely | 
naturally, but to a certain extent unnaturally and in that sense they » 
cease to worship altogether. 

And this is equally true of individual men, in whom grace and 
the supernatural is strictly and fully to be sought in the material 
universe. Since the possibility of man’s having been created in a 
state of pure nature was not in fact realized, as we are taught by 
revelation, there never has been anything purely natural in his 
being or in his action. Before the Fall he participated in the divine 
life by the gift of God so that his person was qualified or perfected 
by grace and his actions were gracious actions. After the Fall his 
nature was impaired so that he could not be perfectly natural nor 
act perfectly naturally. We do not mean to deny that there are 
such things, for instance, as acquired virtues, nor to suggest that 
everything a man does outside the gracious assistance of the divine 
life of the Trinity is evil. But in fact his acquired virtues do not 
now function perfectly without the assistance of grace. He only 
loves his neighbour truly when that love is fulfilled by the divine 
love of charity, which is a gift of God. He is not truly patient 
under adversity unless his patience is also infused by God through 
a share in the patience of the Crucified. 

This may be stated in another way by referring to the single, 
unalterable will of God which created man and under him the 
whole universe in relation to the Incarnation and Redemption. 
Man is in fact made in the image not only of God but of the Son 
of God. The whole universe—and modern investigations seem to 
reveal more clearly than ever the interdependence of every ele- 
ment of creation so that it is in fact a whole rather than a con- 
glomeration of units—the whole universe is gathered into one by 
the redeeming act of the Head of Creation—‘And I if I be lifted 
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up shall draw all things to me.’ God has never changed his mind; 
sin has not forced him to adopt other tactics. This means that the 
whole of nature is formed according to a supernatural pattern— 
or, in other words, there is nothing in existence which does not 
bear some relation to this divine life and which speaks not only of 
itself but also of the redemption. God does not create the pebble 
and the peach, the electron and the eagle, with different unrelated 
acts of his will; he formed all these individual creatures in the 
Word, and in the Word who was made flesh. A mouse killed by 
an owl to feed its young is no mere incident in a nature red in 
tooth and claw; but speaks also of the death of that Word made 
flesh to feed all mankind. ... 

But the picture is already too full for one canvas. These general 
hints on the supernatural approach to the whole of reality may 
serve simply to prevent the reader from adding a layer of grace 
upon the natural world he has discovered for himself and to begin 
to discover how grace is indeed capable of perfecting all that he 
perceives, drawing it through Christ to God. 


si a 


THE CONQUEST OF FEAR 


W. E. ORCHARD, D.D. 


HERE are some people who are said not to know what 
fear is. If there are any such, which is doubtful, they are 


generally to be found among those who do not think or 
have no imagination. Their very lack of fear often brings them 
into inescapable danger, and then they are surprised that they are 
not ready for death. It has been said that everyone is afraid; only 
the brave confess it. 

There are certainly some people who are so timid in their dis- 
position, or nervous in their temperament, that they are con- 
stantly tortured by fear. They are afraid of almost everything; 
they are afraid when they need not be; indeed they are afraid of 
things that do not even exist. Some are in such a state of fear, yet 
cannot tell precisely what it is that they are afraid of; it is fear they 
are afraid of, and of what they know not. 
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The truth is that man cannot but be a fearful creature, once he 
begins to think. He is cast into the vast machine of this world, a. 
tiny frail creature, full of the possibilities of disease, pain and death, | 
and the forces of nature often hostile, relentless and undiscrimina- : 
ting; not taking into account also the evil that other men wish | 
him, or can do; and complete insurance against all these evils is in 
vain; that is if he is without a strong faith in God’s providence. 
Many now-a-days do not believe in God or immortality, and so 
have no final protection or hope of fulfilment. Yet it is just these 
people who often seem to fear nothing; while those who do 
believe in God, are yet all their days beset with fears. For God does _ 
not promise to save us from those things that we most fear: illness, — 
poverty, loss of a good reputation, and, as most often, the fear of 
death, which is always inescapable, or of what lies beyond it, 
which is uncertain. Those who have no religion say that they do 
not fear death, because they believe it means the end of every- 
thing. But then, what a tragic end to all the things we have striven © 
for, if they include final happiness, satisfaction, fulfilment. And 
if it is only an eternal sleep; 

‘in that sleep of death what dreams may come’, 
indeed, what everlasting nightmares: ifthe horrors of hell are not 
feared, still to live on without any comfort, or any end to being 
forever alone with ourselves, dissatisfied and with indescribable 
longings: that is hardly better. . 

Can nothing be done to cure the unhappy state of being afraid, 
for those at least who believe in God and have hopes of a blessed 
immortality? For such people it is often their temperament that is 
responsible. Temperament cannot be changed, and we have to live 
with it; but we can do something to work against it, or set up 
something to compensate for it; if only we could bring this fear 
under control. For it is often the case that fear not only brings 
constant distress, but it may even bring dislocation of the mind. 
Even if the fear is unconscious, it may come out in something 
quite foolish or disabling. Men of great physical courage are often 
moral cowards; and those who seem free from the usual fears, will 
be stupidly afraid of something of which no one should be afraid: 
such as cats, the dark, or being shut up within four walls. Or they 
may fear something at least unlikely, such as being buried alive; 
while the fear of death, and of what accompanies it, may make 
them so nervous about their health that they are known as hypo- 
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chondriacs; or they are always imagining the misery, pain, and 
loss that may accompany their end: inevitable, and so constantly 
anticipated and always feared. 

If we turn to the Bible for help, there seems plenty of advice; 
for its writers knew well enough what fear is. There is hardly a 
single word that occurs more often; but the advice is not elabor- 
ated, or seems ambiguous. 

In the Scriptures we are constantly bidden not to fear. Christ 
often said to his disciples: Don’t be afraid. We are not to fear what 
man can do to us, since the Lord is on our side. If God is our refuge 
then we shall not fear, though the earth should tremble about us, 
and the hills be cast into the depths of the seas. The Psalmist speaks 
of God as having delivered him from all his fears; and the New 
Testament speaks of Jesus’s having become a sharer in our flesh 
and blood so that he might deliver them who through all their 
lifetime, through fear of death, were subject to bondage. It is said 
again, that God has not given us the spirit of fear to bring us into 
bondage; and it is perfect love which casteth out fear. 

Yet at the same time we are bidden to fear God. “The fear of 
God is the beginning of wisdom’ is quoted over and over again. 
And it does not appear to mean that fear is only the beginning of 
wisdom, which greater wisdom would get rid of. For in Ecclesias- 
ticus there is such praise of the fear of God that it is said to be both 
the fullness and the crown of wisdom. This is not only Old Testa- 
ment teaching. In the New Testament we are bidden to fear God 
who can cast us into Gehenna. “Yea I say unto you’, says Christ, 
‘fear him.’ Again we are bidden to work out our salvation with 
fear and trembling; we are told not to be high-minded, but to fear; 
and we are to perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord. It is in 
knowing the fear of God that we persuade men. 

Something may explain this apparent contradiction in that both 
the Hebrew and the Greek tongues have many words for ‘fear’, 
while we have only one. The ‘fear’ of God, for instance, may per- 
haps be better translated by ‘reverence’. It is well to have something 
that we surround in our minds with care; such as not using the 
name of God in vain, not making it the subject of jokes; but re- 
garding God as so just, holy, and mighty that we must be careful 
never to offend him by irreverence or over-familiarity; and this 
especially as he always sees us, is ever present, and is one from 
whom we can never hide, or whom we cannot attempt to deceive. 
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If we feared God rightly, perhaps, we should fear nothing else. It 
is well thus to fear God because we know that he will certainly 
punish all sin and every wrong done. But this fear, which theo- | 
logians call servile fear, though perhaps it may make us halt over 
the temptation to commit some sins, will never take us very fare 
and indeed is not true religion at all. For if we abstained from evil 
only because we thought God could punish us for it, if we ever 
doubted this, then we should give way to all kinds of sin and 
wickedness. Things are not wicked just because God has given us 
commandments against them; but because they are evil in them- 
selves, and will only bring disaster upon us anyhow. But there is 
what is called ‘filial fear’; which is rather the fear we have of 
losing our heavenly Father’s favour, or the grace of his presence. 
There is what might be called ‘saintly fear’; which is to abstain 
from all sin because God is so good, and we love his goodness; so 
holy that we cannot see him unless we are holy too; and not to see 
him would be a dreadful deprivation. At any rate we must not be 
so afraid of God that we fear to come near to him; for it is only 
he who is able to save us from all our fears. 

All this, however, tells us rather what we are not to fear; but 
hardly how we are to get rid of our fears. Some of us seem to have 
been born with a nervous disposition; we are afraid and fearful by 
nature. This is a temperament which we can use for our good, and 
even to increase our success. Reasonable fear will make us take 
more care about anything we have to do; whereas others without 
such fear may never do anything so well, just because they are 
sure that they can do it with ease. It is well so to fear sin that we 
take care lest we fall in temptation, just through thinking that we 
could never fall into the sins which we condemn in others. ‘Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.’ Even better, 
we should have such a hatred of sin that we take care never to go 
down any road that might lead us into sin; check the thoughts that 
can rise in all of us, not only against chastity, but against charity. It 
would be well not to imagine things done against us or dwell on real 
wrongs, or we may develop persecution mania, or getinto the habit 
of thinking that no one cares for us. We know that God cares, and 
far beyond what anyone could. We may fear enough to take care 
against accidents, or disease; but not so muchas to get too afraid of 
what may happen to us. It is one thing to take care before crossing 
the road, another to be so careful that we are afraid to cross at all. 
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Cardinal Bona in his Guide to Eternity recommends a good 
device for those who are full of fear as to what may happen to 
them. “He that would deliver himself from the tyranny of fear, 
let him take it for granted, that what he fears will come to pass; 
and then let him enter into a computation upon the whole matter. 
Upon this deliberation, he will certainly find that the things he 
fears are nothing so terrible in themselves as in a false opinion of 
them.’ If the worst happens, there will always be something left 
to us: the presence of God and the friendship of Christ and the 
comfort of the Holy Spirit. If they are estimated as real riches they 
will always be available. There was once a man who feared that he 
would come at last to the gutter, and be left without provision or 
friends to help. He made bare his fears to Christ, and received the 
reply: “Don’t be afraid. I am used to the gutter.’ For there is an 
experience of God which can lift above all evils. Cultivate the 
presence of God when you are free to do so, and it will prove 
enough whatever betide. He has said: ‘I will never, never leave 
you, and I will never, never forsake you.’ 

Sometimes people are very afraid of failing in some task that 
they have undertaken. But if the task is committed to them by 
God, he will provide the strength and wisdom. In fact, fear of our 
ability will make us have all the more recourse to God; for our 
sufficiency is of God, said even the Apostle Paul. If we do fail in 
the eyes of others, he will not judge us by our attainments, so much 
as by the purity of our aims. Remember Newman; he has been 
called the Great Failure, but his failures have encouraged more 
than the easy success of many others. 

_ Some people are afflicted with what is called an ‘inferiority 
complex’, which keeps them always aware of their failings, or of 
not being wanted, or thought much of. This is often nothing but 
inverted pride. It is what they want to be, or think they are, or 
ought to be reckoned or noticed, that is set up against their posi- 
tion, and it is this that makes them feel themselves incompetent or 
a failure. Humility would deliver them from this unhappy self- 
estimate. Without God we are nothing, and we can do nothing 
apart from Christ. This should compel us to look to God for help 
and to Christ for grace all the more; when we might accomplish 
much, or at least find out what we could do; and there is always 
something everyone can do if he does not aim too high or think 
too highly of himself. It was the man in the parable that had only 
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one talent who hid it in the ground. His master accused him of 
being insincere; for if he knew he was a hard master he should all 
the more have put it to a good use, so that he would have gained _ 
increase and thus earned praise from his master. 

We may well fear that we shall prove unfaithful, lose our faith, 
or spoil our character, by some stupid choice or gradual incursion 
of sin; but probably more that we shall be condemned by others. 
For with the Lord there is mercy and with him is plenteous for- 
giveness. And even s0 it is all the more reason to take special care 
of the beginning of sin or weakness. 

It is perfect love that can at last cast out all fear; for if we only 
love Jesus Christ for what he is, and love what he loves; if we 
correspond with the grace he offers, and if we meditate much 
upon his goodness, and on the help he promises, we shall fear the 
less. If we doubt the perfection of our love for him, as well we 
may, we can at least remember that his love for us is perfect, and 
the assurance of his perfect love for us will save us from many a 
fear. 

It is the fear of death that haunts some people, and is the hardest 
to get rid of. In a way this is a perfectly natural fear; for death is 
something that is so unnatural that it ought never to have hap- 
pened to man, who was created for immortality. Death is more- 
over something full of the unknown, and it may be this that 
terrifies. How death will come to us we do not know; and so fear 
the nature of its onset. But it may be sudden or it may come only 
when we have grown unconscious. There may be nothing to fear 
in the business of dying, because we may know nothing about it. 
We may of course fear long-drawn-out pain and growing weak- 
ness, and, at last, what has been so often described as the agony of 
dissolution, the horror of parting with life and the inevitable 
loneliness of our condition; because no one can help us, since no 
one has been through the experience himself before. Yet a great 
physician declared that he had seen many hundreds die, but had 
seen very few who were not glad to lay down the burden of their 
weakness and pain and so passed away as gladly as if they were 
falling asleep. A priest who had been so near death that his vest- 
ments had been brought out for his final clothing, and unex- 
pectedly recovered, told a friend what he had experienced. He 
said that he had no vision of what was beyond the veil, nor had 
he seen any face, but he was quite unafraid because something 
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seemed to wrap him round with assuring calm and comfort. Many 
others, and sometimes with no great reputation for picty while 
they were well, have declared when dying that they had seen a 
vision of their friends, or angels, or even Jesus, come to welcome 
them. Pope Innocent III declared that every soul before it dies sees 
Christ crucified for him. And we can remember Christ’s own 
words; that it would not be merely natural causes or any dark 
angel of death that will carry us off, but to those who are his, he 
has declared, ‘If I go away I will come again and receive you unto 
myself.’ It is he whom we shall all have to face at the last: our 
Friend, our Saviour and our Beloved Redeemer who loved us 
enough to die for us. Just the glory of his face, and then to be 
gathered to his arms. 

But that is just where fear comes in again, and it is the final fear 
which nothing can entirely remove. Will Christ be willing to 
receive us at the last? Can we be sure that he will recognize us as 
his own? However devout we may have been, and however often 
we may have felt him to be near and smiling upon us, we cannot 
_ forget the awful warnings he gave to some who would claim that 
they had been so intimate with him on earth, that they had 
listened to him teaching in their streets, and had eaten and drunk 
with him (which looks very like good Catholics who have listened 
to sermons and gone to retreats, and have often received Holy 
Communion); and yet he declares he will say to some of these: 
‘I never knew you’. 

For despite some who have claimed to be saved for ever, or 
because of their belief in Christ and some actual experience of 
salvation believe themselves safe, it is Catholic teaching that, 
apart from a special revelation, which has been given to very few, 
there is no final assurance of salvation. Indeed, some great saints 
have not only had no such assurance, but, on the contrary, have 
seemed to despair of their final salvation. And some lesser souls 
have been sure that they are already lost. What could relieve such 
of their unhappy fears or conditions? There may be something 
pathological about such fears which a skilled director might have 
dispelled. But it can also be counselled, with St Peter, that we 
should ‘give all diligence to make our calling and election sure’; 
and if it is only the Vulgate that adds, we should do this by good 
works, it is good advice. Then we can take care to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, visit the sick and imprisoned. For it was just for 
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the neglect of doing these things, and so having failed to discern 
Christ in his poor and needy, that he condemned some to the 
everlasting fire, which was prepared for the devil and his angels. _ 

It can be said, objectively, that when all this has been done, and — 
all precautions taken, it is rather for those who have despaired, 
because they know what is demanded by holiness even to see the 
Lord, than for those who are confident about their salvation, that 
we may feel most assured. 

At least we can commend to all such that there is a half-way 
house between confidence and despair; namely, hope; and with 
that we must be content. It is the merciful Lord who will judge 
us, and we trust solely in his atoning love; and unless we have 
wilfully deceived ourselves, we can hope that the sight of Christ 
crucified for us, but now glorified, will awaken in us such peni- 
tence and trust that although we shall see him, not as we have 
imagined, but as he is, then we shall not dread him so much as to 
flee from him, but desire him so much as to fly ‘to the dear feet of 
Emmanuel’, and pray to be made like him, even if we are only to » 
lie at his feet, “consumed, yet quickened by the glance of God’. 

John Donne could write: 

I have a fear of fear, that when I’ve spun 
My last thread I shall perish on the shore. 
But swear by Thyself, that at my death Thy Son 
Shall shine, as he shines now and heretofore; 
And having done that, Thou hast done: 
I fear no more. 

Christ is always the same, yesterday, today and for ever, and 
will fulfil his promise that ‘he that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out’. 

Or, if as some good Catholics are accustomed to do, they fear 
they may have to undergo some long term in purgatory before 
they are fit to go to live with Christ in heaven; then why do they 
not take pains more to make their penitence deep and show their 
love more real? For purgatory is only for deficiencies in penitence 
for our sins and love for God; and especially seeing that it has been 
said that one act of contrition would take anyone right through 
purgatory altogether. Surely if we fear above all things being 
absent from Christ, and being so ashamed of not loving him 


enough, our humility would be better expressed, in the words of 
Christina Rossetti: 
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Give me the lowest place: not that I dare 

Ask for that lowest place; but Thou hast died 
That I might live and share 

The glory by Thy side. 


Give me the lowest place; and if for me 

That lowest place too high, make one more low 
Where I may sit and see 

My God, and love Thee so. 


ae a ae 


THE MASS AND OUR DAILY LIVES 


DENIS FORBES 


might almost be called a pagan atmosphere, it is not per- 

haps surprising to find that some awkward paradoxes have 

grown to become quietly accepted. One such detail of Catholic 
life, which for many people goes unnoticed, is the fact that the 
sacrifice of the Mass has come to mean little or nothing in relation 
to our everyday lives. There is a terrifying separation between 
ourselves, our actions, and the source of all aid and strength, the 
Mass. For a large number of Catholics, Sunday is the only day of 
the week when they can hear Mass. For six other days they must 
live and work in machine-shops and offices where often Christian 
ideals are openly considered weak, insufficient and out-dated. 
Often Catholics must experience that sinking feeling when the 
conversation focuses on some one of their beliefs and they hear the 
comments and jibes of people who very often know little about 
what they are criticizing. At these times, most Catholics must feel 
the need for some source of strength and encouragement to help 
carry them through. Yet they will look usually to every other 
source except the one instituted for this very purpose—the Mass. 
The effect of a highly mechanized and scientific economy upon 
the lives of ordinary working people is to dull and deaden their 
appreciation of the simple and therefore beautiful things God has 
given to.the world. There is little time to spare for the appreciation 


I IVING, as many Catholics today are forced to do, in what 
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of our position relative to our Creator, little time to think upon 
his gifts and to thank him, in the one way he wishes us to thank 
him—in the Mass. The hectic unceasing rush of twentieth-century _ 
life has drugged one of man’s fundamental instincts into a state of 
torpor. He is no longer capable of enjoying the pure emotion of 
‘wonder’, an emotion felt when we see ourselves as totally de- 
pendent upon God for our every need. Only when this is realized 
are we able fully to appreciate the perfection and capacity which 
exists in God’s gifts to his creatures. Again, it is in the Mass that we 
can find an opportunity to adjust the balance of our outlook. In the 
prayers and supplications of the Mass we find a return to some 
true sense of proportion in our lives. We can again feel awed and 
appreciate the power and majesty of God and wonder at the way 
in which he humbles himself each day upon our altars. 

The force of what is called ‘modern science’ upon the minds of 
ordinary men and women has largely been to dissolve all recog- 
nition of such a thing as ‘mystery’. Nothing remains ‘mysterious’ 
before the eye of science. We allow our outlook to be made 
narrow and cramped by the unceasing influence of scientific dis- 
covery. We tend to neglect the realm of existence which reaches 
beyond atoms and whirling planets and so we forget our roles as 
creatures designed in the image of God and destined for a life 
stretching for eternity before the face of our Father. In the Mass 
there is always the same insistence upon the importance of mys- 
tery. But we need not lose sight of our spiritual destiny because 
science bores holes into the mysterious universe. We have in the 
sacrifice of the Mass one mystery which no man can reduce or 
nullify by reasoning. We are compelled by the very fact of the 
Consecration to see beyond mere matter to the life of the Spirit. 

Christ lived and taught among men and women who were 
farmers and fishermen, who claimed their source of existence from 
the land and the sea by the labour of their hands. He taught them 
the powerful truths of the nature of God and of the destiny of 
mankind in parables, drawn from the things those people were 
familiar with—the vine, the leaven in the bread, and the mustard- 
seed. His miracles too were not confined to healing those diseased 
and ill, but they included on occasion the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes. Today we are hemmed in by steel and bricks, 
our cornfields are made of concrete, our seas and rivers of tarmac. 
We live at a remove from the source of our basic needs. Our roots 
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are in soil and in water. ‘By the fruits of their corn, wine and oil, 
they are multiplied’, said the psalmist, David. The Mass, swinging 
constantly through the year, reminds us often of where our roots 
lie. The winds and the sky, the growth and fruits of the earth are 
all woven into the year. In the Mass, each season is picked out and 
magnified to give some pace and meaning to a life which could 
otherwise swamp and perhaps extinguish the spirit in man. The 
weary soul is born again at Christmas, suffers with Christ during 
Lent, to rise clean with the new green shoots of Spring and with 
Christ on Easter morning. These things are to give depth and 
comfort to our lives and to reassure us of our future. 

When Christ instituted the Mass he was not innovating some 
new ritual which was to prove a consolation to mankind. He was 
completing something man had been trying imperfectly to do 
since the world began. He instituted a sacrifice which men could 
offer to God in supplication, in thanksgiving, to praise God and 
to show their dependence upon him for their sustenance. He gave 
mankind a sacrifice which was to fulfil these needs, a perfect 
sacrifice, the only acceptable offering to God, his own Son. Christ 
gave us the Mass, made valid for all time by his crucifixion, that 
we might have a safeguard, a stable constant source of grace, to 
enable us to overcome the influences of the world around us and 
merit a life of perfection with Christ. But we have lost this 
immediate relation between this sacrifice and our lives. We no 
longer directly depend upon crops sown by our own hands to 
form the basis of our livelihood. In our streamlined age we take it 
for granted that we should be able to find food and drink. What is 
immediate to us is the way we have to earn the means of pro- 
curing that food. We have not that same urge to plead and to 
sacrifice to God, the ruler of the seasons, that he might bless and 
protect our lives and our crops. We need not all become small- 
holders to enrich our lives with a deeper understanding of the 
Mass, but it is important that we should not take the necessities of 
this life too much for granted. 

Christ took the bread and wine which were upon the table 
where he and his friends were enjoying the Jewish feast of the 
Passover, and he changed the substance of this food and drink into 
his own body and lifeblood. They became no longer bread and 
wine to nourish the bodies of his disciples but food to nourish 
their souls. When he commanded them to eat he meant them to 
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make this their most important meal, to enjoy it often, for it was 
to become not only a meal but part of a complete sacrifice. The 
meal, fulfilled in Christ’s crucifixion, became the fulfilment of | 
man’s striving to unite himself with his God in the sacrifice he 
offered. Our every meal is, in a way, a sacramental where we join 
with our family or with friends to nourish ourselves. The Mass 
should also be seen in this way, for we should strive to unite our- 
selves with our fellow men in eating the Eucharist and finding our 
nourishment in Christ. A man can nourish his body with food and 
drink and nourish his soul in prayer, but only in the fulness of the 
Eucharist can he be wholly nourished. 

The bread of the sacred host is made from the same corn as the 
bread we eat at our own tables. It is primarily a food, suited to 
man as a being made up of body and spirit. It is a food which, 
when taken together in the Mass, can become for each and every 
one of us a power to live and a source of energy and love. 
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THE MYSTICAL LIFE OF ISAIAS: I 


SILVESTER HUMPHRIES, O.P. 


the policy of Judah fluctuated between restless schemes for 

alliances, especially with Egypt, and the firm independence 
of all but the power of God which Isaias taught, and which ulti- 
mately prevailed. It was then that he saw with clarity the mystery 
of creation, and was enabled to vest with reality in his mind that 
which faith, without sight, imposes. He expresses it under the 
humble image of a potter making pots as he will; the analogy 
becomes a permanent tradition in the Scriptures. It has a triple 
significance. It shows the emergence into the certitudes of the 
reason of the fact of substance, the independence of one’s existence 
of any but the divine Being. Substance is the immediate term of 
creation, upon which all else in the creature as being accident, 
depends mediately. It thus involves the dependence of the soul on 
God and its independence before men. This is the strength of the 
saint against the powerful of the world. It imposes, too, as a 


Biz Sennacherib, that new and still more powerful king, 
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correlative which only sanctity can comply with, the total sub- 
mission of will to the total cause of one’s being, and permits no 
man to say to his Maker, Why dost thou use me thus: What 
Isaias learns he teaches, and ch. 29, 16 can be safely taken as the 
record of Isaias’s own realization of this truth as well as his use of 
it to rebuke the incredulous. It synchronizes with his later obscure 
prophecy of the Incarnation (ch. 28: 16). 

Spirituality and prophecy proceed organically from the sancti- 
fied soul. The latter has its own laws, and cannot here be taken 
into account, but must be touched on in so far as there is a corres- 
pondence: the inferior reason which knows particular things, and 
the superior which sees universal truths, minister respectively to 
Isaias’s thought as the repositories of contemporary predictions 
and counsel, and of eternal revelation of the coming and reign of 
Christ. That which his ‘conversion’ withdrew him from remained 
still as the instrument of contingent knowledge, supernaturally 
infused, for it had never been strictly sensual. But his higher reason 
was the seat of eternal truths and revelations, in such a way that 
the multiple meanings which belong to all Scripture find in Isaias 
a psychological foundation. Other prophets shows this phenom- 
enon, but it is outstanding in Isaias; and there is thus in his 
prophecies a harmony between prophetic and inspired writing, 
which by no means holds for all Scripture or for all prophecy. Nor, 
it should be pointed out, is the line between the natural and the 
supernatural in abnormal cognition easily drawn. A comparison 
may be suggested with the power recorded of Julius Caesar, in the 
natural order, and St Thomas Aquinas, in the supernatural, of 
dictating to several secretaries simultaneously—recalling, how- 
ever, that omnis comparatio claudicat. 

Isaias now saw that some time in the future the fall of Judah 
though inevitable was merely awaiting God’s time, but not at 
the hands of Assyria. Even then, because it lived for and in God 
and truth, and for the Messianic coming, it would survive even 
the wiliest of self-seeking imperialisms. When king Hezekias 
showed to the emissaries of Babylon the treasures of Jerusalem, 
Isaias had his fullest illumination on this matter. He saw in the 
subtle duplicity of the Babylonian character an astuteness before 
which both Assyria and Judah would some day bow. His natural 
perspicacity was utilized by the Holy Ghost for the fulness of 


prophetic revelation. He saw in a vision across the centuries to the 
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very physical and bodily entity of the Incarnate Messias, as by a 
shaft of light thrown from his own place in time to that of the 
Child to be born. In the passage of that shaft he beheld, as at hand, » 
the deliverance of Judah from Senharib, its later fall to Babylon, 
that of Babylon itself to Persia, the restoration of Judah, even its 
colony in Egypt. In Christ, predestined and known by revelation, 
he foresaw these future events as ordered to their end, the historic 
Christ, the lesser included in the greater. Critics attempt to explain 
away so remarkable a series of predictions, and deny that they are 
really from Isaias or his age. But the voice of the Church does not 
encourage the rejection of a position neither impossible or improb- 
able. That such foreknowledge is not impossible stands alike in the 
nature of knowledge and God’s power over knowledge, as well 
as in instances of prognostication, for which no supernatural claim 
is made, and for which natural explanation must be forthcoming, 
which establish for the most sceptical a reason for assenting to the 
reality of this example. That it is probable is because so great an 
event as the Incarnation may be expected to be heralded by the 
most remarkable demonstration of God’s power to give to men 
foreknowledge. Isaias’s prophecy is certainly this. 

The mature doctrine of Isaias may be outlined thus: there is a 
God of justice who will come in judgment to reward men accord- 
ing to their works, Israelite and Gentile alike, and the end will be 
eternal joy with him and eternal pain in separation from him. He 
comes to the soul of each, and this coming is an indwelling which 
to those who accept it and meditate on it breeds an inner life of 
the spirit and leads them to a new world centred upon that 
Presence, which is Messianic, and is the meaning of the ancient 
belief of the Israelites about a King to come. A society of renovated 
and spiritualized men is to be founded on this foundation, and 
since body and soul are inseparable in man, save at the expense of 
their humanity itself, this Messianic presence will also be an 
external and bodily presence of God on earth—the Incarnate. 
Enclosed within the doctrine of God as Judge is thus to be found 
that of God as Redeemer, of Christ as man. 

Secondary to this interpretation of traditional prophecy in so 
revolutionary a mode was the personal or moral element of the 
faith of Isaias himself in it and the Deity who reveals it. Faith 
comes to mean something of what it is for the Catholic, but there 
is no explicit distinction between trust and confidence as moral 
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and mystical gifts and faith as truth outside oneself. The popular 
and protestant error on this point is a reversion to the immature 
spirituality of Israel, valid for its time, because the objective 
anchorage of such faith in providence was in the extraneous facts 
of contemporary history that only madness could or wouldignore. 
Therefore Isaias and his disciples for generations observed the 
present as well as the future for guidance in faith; and the fulfil- 
ment of predictions looms large in his work because of its signifi- 
cance to his immediate hearers. And what in fact issued from the 
hand of providence was an ‘apologetic miracle’, testifying to the 
truth of his revelation, the climax of his life and work. 

After years of perilous independence and intrigue, the gravest 
of all the Assyrian invasions burst upon Judah. But by this time 
Hezckias had learnt from long tutelage the spirit of Isaias, and the 
two, prophet and king, led a corporate act of national trust in 
Jahweh which, as all the world knows, was answered by what 
seemed a miracle. The 185,000 men of Sennacherib were mysteri- 
ously disabled and Jerusalem saved. Precisely what occurred is 
not known with certitude, but Egyptian as well as Israelite record 
attributes this frustration to divine intervention. The most prob- 
able explanation is a natural but unusual cause, such as a plague, 
which, suddenly arising, would seem miraculous to a simple- 
minded people. Since the days of Moses no such marvel had been 
known, and this providential miracle sealed the divine origins of 
Isaias’s prophetic teaching of the Incarnation, and gave him his 
primacy among the prophets. His prediction of Christ imper- 
ceptibly permeated the soul of the nation, and the truth that God’s 
hand was ever more ready to spare than condemn, served as 
groundwork for the hopes that in the exile worked a national 
conversion. It was then that the Isaian tradition fully elaborated in 
superb literary expression. Deutero-Isaias (cc. 40-66) contains little 
that is not derived from the personal work of Isaias, and announces 
how divine love issues in a grace and a salvation through a human 
and also divine deliverer, who saves by suffering. 

It may be objected that there is nothing of this suffering in 
Isaias’s works in chapters 1-39 (save for the people of Judah). But 
if he has nothing to say of the atoning death of Christ, it is because 
his work must be completed by applying to him the principle that 
truth is taught more in acts than words, and that Scripture teaches 
by what is narrated as well as the narrative itself. Now it is 
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arguable that the reference in Hebrews 11, 37 to martyrs ‘cut 
asunder’ is to Isaias, of whom this kind of death is traditionally 
related; there is no other figure in the Bible to whom it can apply. 
If, then, he died a martyr’s death at the hands of Manasses, 
Hezekias’s unworthy successor, he presented more forcibly than 
by words that factor in the Messianic scheme of salvation. 

However, the last stage in Isaias’s spirituality and prophetic 
development was a revelation on the final judgment, the theme 
which stood primary in his first years. But now it was after the 
Messianic coming; and in it was included as precisely formulated 
as the idiom of his thought could permit, the resurrection of the 
body to enjoy God for ever or to suffer for ever the privation of 
his vision. The resurrection was of mankind, and therefore implied 
that of the Messias as man, as it sprang, like all men’s abstractions, 
from the knowledge of his own physical being. This process was 
thus a defining emphasis on the mode in which Messianic truth 
was psychologically possible to him at all, if nature co-operates 
with grace in the formation of revealed conceptions. By the same 
integral quality in his infused knowledge, the separation of this 
from the preceding elements in the whole left the Incarnation, the 
first Advent, by implication anterior to the Second Advent, an 
aspect of the future events rarely given explicitation in the whole 
corpus propheticum. 

The inadequacy of this analysis will be only too patent to any 
one who turns from such a sketch to the prophet himself. The 
inexhaustible riches of his words are a pasture-land for faith, 
spirituality and devotion which it would be presumptuous to 
pretend could be expounded worthily; for it is a mark of divine 
inspiration that its products surpass human comprehension, and 
they are given not for our criticism, but ‘for our learning’. 
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THE GOSPEL IN COMMONPLACE ENGLISH 


EDMUND Hitt, o.p?. 


HE translation of two sections of the Gospel which is 

given below is an experiment of a sort that seems quite 

popular nowadays. Its purpose is to make the Gospel strike 
the English reader with the same kind of impact, the same force 
and freshness, that it would have had upon the Greek-speakers for 
whom it was immediately written. It is an attempt to clear the 
incense-laden air of nineteen centuries, to find the Gospels unem- 
balmed, unritualized; yes, unconsecrated and stripped of the 
sacred vestments with which every generation has adorned them. 
Not that this solemnizing process is in any way to be regretted, or 
that the versions which it has influenced are bad versions. They are 
_ signs of a proper reverence for what is holy. But the shock of a 
fresh encounter with the Gospels, of experiencing their essential 
holiness in its crude simplicity, naked and unadorned by the 
adventitious hallowings of Christian piety, may help to give the 
reading of those more august versions a greater value. 

The experiment is governed by three rules: to be as literal as 
possible; to be as modern as possible; and to avoid the use of words 
which have become restricted, more or less, to a special religious 
meaning, and have lost those everyday associations which their 
Greek originals possessed—words such as ‘grace’, ‘glory’, ‘heaven’, 
‘blessed’, ‘baptize’, persecute’, ‘gospel’, ‘edify’ (this last is an 
example of a word that by losing contact with its original meaning 
has become positively misleading). A further sub-rule has been to 
retain Hebrew or Aramaic words which were not translated into 
Greek, such as amen, gehenna, and which must have given that 
suggestion of the foreign which writers convey for example by 
prefacing a Frenchman’s remarks with “Eh bien, ‘C’est vrai’, “Quel 
horreur’, and so forth. Rules (1) and (2) go together, because the 
Greek of the New Testament was a very modern language, indeed 
a vulgar tongue, with none of the gentle old-world dignity of 
biblical English, still less any of the pedantry of contemporary 
efforts to reproduce it. . 
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Tue Brrtw or Curist AND THE VisIT OF THE Macr. (Matt. 1, 18-2.) 

Now the origin! of Jesus Christ was like this. His mother Mary was 
engaged to Joseph, and before they came together she was found to | 
be with child of the Holy Ghost.2 Joseph her husband, though, being 
a just man and not wanting to make a butt of her, made up his mind to 
break it off with her privately. But as he was thinking about it all, 
look a messenger of the3 Lord’s appeared to him by dream and said, 
‘Joseph, son of David, don’t be afraid of taking your wife Mary to your- 
self; you see, it’s of the Holy Ghost, what is begotten in her. Now 
she’ll bear a son, and you shall call his name Jesus, for he it is who 
shall save his people from their sins.’ This of course has happened 
entirely in order to fulfil what had been told by the Lord through the 
prophet, who said, ‘Look, the maiden shall be with child, and she shall 
bear a son, and they'll call his name Emmanuel, which means in 
translation God with us.’ On waking up from his sleep, then, Joseph 
did as the Lord’s messenger had ordered him, and he took his wife to 
himself, and he never knew her until she bore a son, and he called his 
name Jesus. 

Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem in Judaea in the days of 
Herod the king, look, some wizards from eastern parts arrived in 
Jerusalem, who said, “Where is the new-born king of the Jews? For we 
saw his star in the East, and we came to worship him.’ King Herod, of 
course, was disturbed when he heard this, and all Jerusalem with 
him, and he brought together all the chief priests and scholars of the 
people and enquired of them where the Christ was to be born. They 
told him, ‘In Bethlehem in Judaea, for that is how it’s written through 
the prophet, “And you Bethlehem land of Juda are not at all the smallest 
among the leaders of Juda. For out of you one shall come out to lead, 
who shall be shepherd to my people Israel.” ’ Then Herod called the 
wizards privately and ascertained from them the exact time of the 
star’s appearing, and he said as he sent them to Bethlehem, ‘Go along 
and investigate exactly about the infant; but bring me word as soon as 
ever you find him, so that I can come and worship him too.’ Along they 
1 This word, instead of lacking the everyday associations of the Greek, fails rather to 
convey its special religious allusion. The Greek word is genesis; the first words of the Gospel 
are ‘Book of genesis of Jesus Christ’. Thus by the mere use of this phrase, which he echoes 
here as he proceeds from the genealogy to the story of our Lord’s birth, St Matthew 
suggests that in Christ a new creation is being made, a new line of descent is being started 
to replace descent from Adam. The phrase ‘book of genesis’ occurs at Genesis 2, 4, ‘This 


is the book of genesis of heaven and earth’, and at Genesis 5, 1, ‘This is the book of genesis 
of men, in the day that God made Adam’. 

2 IfI were to be consistent with my rules, I should translate this as Holy Breath, which 
would sound not unusual merely, but ridiculous. But it’s worth noting that the idea of 
breath supplies the metaphor on which all our most theological concepts of the Holy 
Ghost are built up. 

3 The Greek just says ‘of Lord’s’, not ‘of the Lord’s’. ‘Lord’ is in fact being used as a 
proper name, standing for the ineffable tetragrammaton. 
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went, then, on hearing this, and look the star which they had seen in 
the East led them on until it came and stopped above where the infant 
was. On secing the star, of course, they were as glad as glad could be. 
And on coming into the house they saw the infant with his mother 
Mary, and they fell and worshipped him; and opening up their coffers 
they offered him presents of gold and gums and spices. And on being 
warned by dream not to turn back to Herod, they departed to their 
own country by another road. 

Now when they had departed, look a messenger of the Lord’s 
appears by dream to Joseph and says, ‘Wake up and take along the 
infant and its mother, and escape into Egypt, and be there till I tell 
you; for Herod is going to be looking for the infant to destroy it.’ On 
waking up then he took the infant and its mother along at night, and 
departed into Egypt, and he was there until Herod’s decease, in order 
to fulfil what had been told by the Lord through the prophet, who said, 
‘It was out of Egypt I called my son.’ Then Herod was very angry 
indeed when he saw he had been fooled by the wizards, and he sent 
out and did away with all the boys in Bethlehem and in all its neigh- 
bourhood, from two years old and under, according to the exact time 
_ he had ascertained from the wizards. Then was fulfilled what had been 
told through Jeremias the prophet, who said, “A voice was heard in 
Rama, crying and much lamentation, Rachel crying for her children, 
and she would not be comforted because they are not.’ 

Now on Herod’s decease, look a messenger of the Lord’s appears by 
dream to Joseph in Egypt and says, ‘Wake up and take along the 
infant and its mother and go along to the land of Israel; for those who 
were after the infant’s life are dead.’ On waking up, then, he took 
the infant and its mother along, and came into the land of Israel. On 
hearing, though, that Archilaus was reigning in Judaea instead of his 
father Herod, he was afraid to go back there, but on being warned by 
dream he departed to the district of Galilee, and he came and settled 
down in a town called Nazareth; so as to fulfil what had been told 
through the prophets, that he should be called a Nazaraean. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SERMON ON THE Mount. (Matt. 5, 3-20; 6, 19- 
345 7, 13-20.) 
Happy the poor in spirit, because theirs is the kingdom of the skies; 
Happy those who are sad, because they are the ones who'll be 
comforted; 
Happy the gentle, because they are the ones who'll inherit the land; 
Happy those who are hungry and thirsty to be just, because they are 
the ones who’ll eat their fill; 
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Happy the kind-hearted, because they are the ones who'll be kindly 
dealt with; : 

Happy the clean in heart, because they are the ones who'll see God; | 

Happy the peace-makers, because they are the ones who'll be called 
God’s sons; a 

Happy those who are harried for the sake of justice, because theirs is 
the kingdom of the skies; 

Happy are you whenever they inveigh against you and harry you 
and tell every lie there is against you for my sake. Be glad and enjoy 
yourselves, because there’s a lot of pay for you in the skies; for you 
see that is how they harried the prophets who came before you. 

You are the salt of the earth; but if the salt goes flat, what shall it 
be salted with? It’s good for nothing any more except to be thrown 
outside and trampled on by men. You are the light of the world; a 
town cannot be hidden when it’s set on top of a mountain; nor do you 
light a candle and put it under the bread-bin, but on the candlestick, 
and it shines on all in the house. Let your light shine like that in front 
of men, so that they may see your fine deeds and may acclaim you 
Father in the skies. 

Don’t assume that I came to break up the law or the prophets; I 
didn’t come to break up, but to complete. Amen I tell you, until the 
sky and the earth pass away, not a single dot or a single squiggle shall 
pass away from the law, until all things have happened. So whoever 
breaks a single one of the smallest of these instructions, and teaches men 
like that, shall be called smallest in the kingdom of the skies; but 
whoever performs and teaches them, such a man shall be called great 
in the kingdom of the skies. For I tell you that unless your justice is 
more plentiful than that of the scholars and Pharisees, you shall certainly 
not come into the kingdom of the skies. . . . 

Don’t hoard treasures for yourselves on the earth where there’s 
moth and rust to spoil things, and where there are thieves to dig through 
and steal. But hoard treasures for yourselves in the sky where there’s 
neither moth nor rust to spoil things, and where there are no thieves 
to dig through and steal. Your heart, too, you see, will be there where 
your treasure is. The eye is the body’s torch; so if your eye is simple 
your whole body will be lit up, but if your eye is evil your whole body 
will be darkened. So if the light in you is dark, what must the dark 
be? No one can be a slave to two lords, because either he’ll hate one 
and love the other, or else he'll stand by one and look down on the 
other; you cannot be slaves to God and to mammon. That’s why I 
tell you, don’t worry about your soul what you'll have to eat or what 
you'll have to drink; or about your body what you ll have to wear. The 
soul is something more than the food, isn’t it, or the body than the 
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clothing? Take a look at the birds of the sky, how they don’t sow and 
they don’t reap and they don’t gather into store houses, and your sky 
Father feeds them; aren’t you worth rather more than they? Who is 
there among you, anyway, who can add a single inch to his stature by 
worrying? And why worry about clothing? Take note how the wild 
lilies grow; they don’t labour and they don’t spin, but I tell you that 
not even Solomon at the height of his fame was dressed like one of 
these. Well, then, if that’s how God clothes the wild grass which is 
here today and is thrown in the furnace tomorrow, won’t he much 
rather clothe you, little-faiths: And so don’t worry and say, ‘What are 
we to eat or what are we to drink, or what are we to dress with:’ Be- 
cause these are all the things that the nations are dead set on. After all, 
your sky Father knows that you need all these things. But first of all set 
your hearts on the kingdom of God and his justice, and you'll have 
all these things thrown in. So don’t worry about tomorrow, then, 
because tomorrow will worry about itself. Today is quite bad enough 
to be going on with. ... 

Come in through the narrow gate, because it’s a broad gate and a 
wide roomy road which leads off to destruction, and many there are 
who go in through it; because it’s a narrow gate and a tight squeeze of 
a road which leads off to life, and few there are who find it. Be careful 
of false prophets who are coming to you in sheep’s clothes, but inside 
they are ravaging wolves. You'll recognize them from their fruits. 
You don’t pick bunches of grapes off thorns, or figs off thistles, do 
you? Thus every good tree produces fine fruit, but every rotten tree 
produces poor fruit. A good tree cannot bear poor fruit, nor a rotten 
tree bear fine fruit. Every tree which doesn’t produce fine fruit is being 
cut out and is being thrown on the fire. There you are, then, you'll 
recognize them from their fruits. It isn’t everybody who says to me 
‘Lord, Lord’, that will come into the kingdom of the skies, but whoever 
does the will of my Father in the skies. There will be many saying to 
me on that day, ‘Lord, Lord, didn’t we prophesy in your name, and 
throw out devils in your name, and do many deeds of power in your 
name?’ And then I shall admit to them that ‘I never got to know you; 
depart from me, you who work lawlessness’. 


So then everyone who listens to these words of mine and practises 
them, will turn out like a sensible man who built his house on the 
rock. And the rain poured down and the rivers came up and the wind 
blew and they fell upon that house, and it didn’t fall down. It was 
founded, you see, on the rock. And everyone listening to these words 
of mine and not practising them will turn out like a stupid man who 
built his house on the sand. And the rain poured down and the rivers 
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came up and the winds blew and they struck upon that house, and it 

fell down, and a terrific fall it was. | 
And it so happened when Jesus had finished these words, the crowds 

were astounded over his teaching; for there he was, teaching them as if 

he had authority, and not like their scholars. 
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THE LITTLE BROTHERS OF THE POOR 


AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


HEN our Lord Jesus Christ sat down to his last supper, 

\ \ he did so, as he had done during all his earthly ministry, 

not as a host at a table of his very own, but as a guest in 
the house of another. He who could, had he wished, have turned 
stones into bread, was content to share the lot of those who have 
passed beyond being able to help themselves, and who enrich the 
lives of others by receiving from them. He did this for our instruc- 
tion. Giving and receiving is a reciprocal action. In that act of 
humility whereby he, the master, washed his disciples’ feet, he set 
forth in a final and unmistakable fashion what he had previously 
been teaching: that his disciples were to love one another as he 
had loved them, stooping to each other’s lowliest needs, cherishing 
each other with a really personal devotion. In this way they would 
always find him with them. The saints have continuously experi- 
enced the truth of his words, discovering him in the sick and 
wretched, in the casual stranger at the door. Thus Martin saw 
Christ wearing the cloak he gave to the beggar; ‘for the poor you 
have always with you’. No Christian is ignorant of this doctrine, 
yet it is given to some to realize it vividly, pre-eminently. It gives 
them an irresistible vocation. This is the impulse behind the work 
of the Little Brothers of the Poor. The founder describes it as a 
veritable “passion for the poor’. 

It was at Easter 1946 that the first ‘little brother’ distributed 
parcels to thirty aged people in a poor quarter of Paris. Working 
by himself, he carried hot meals twice a week to the homes of 
those whom the immensely increased cost of living had left 
scarcely able to keep body and soul together. From the beginning 
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the work, exclusively devoted to the aged, was characterized by a 
quality it has retained and developed. It was not public charity 
distributed to a number of digits; it was a personal share in the 
affection of one who would become a member of the family, and 
it proceeded from a deep generosity of heart. Contact once estab- 
lished, a permanent loyalty went with it. People were not picked 
up and then abandoned. They were made to feel that here, beyond 
any material assistance, was a love upon which they could count. 
It was presently to follow some of them to a grave at which ‘little 
brothers’ were the only mourners. 

For the first ‘little brother’ was soon joined by part-time 
helpers, and these at present include a number of doctors: very 
necessary auxiliaries where work with old people is concerned. 
Other young men, mostly between twenty and thirty, felt called 
to give up their whole time to the poor. They do an eighteen 
months’ noviciate, and then make a promise of service renewable 
every two years. Their work includes the distribution of weekly 
meals and of special parcels for feast days, every sort of personal 
service and, since 1952, the running of a holiday house, the 
Chateau d’ Achy, not far from Beauvais. 

One must go to Achy, as I was privileged to do this summer, in 
order to discover the special ‘atmosphere’ of the Little Brothers. 
It is in some sort the tangible embodiment of their aims. In the 
first place it is lavish—the word is used advisedly. It is furnished 
and run on the principle that nothing is too good for the poor. 
We arrived a little late for lunch owing to having spent some 
time in the small offices in Paris where parcels for the Assumption 
were being got ready; parcels with necessary things, but always 
with something beyond the necessary, perhaps a special cake or a 
bottle of cognac. Unbroken fast-days are, after all, as bad in their 
way as unbroken feasts. At Achy they were expecting us, and we 
soon found ourselves adopted at one or other of the tables, gay 
with flowers, in a large dining-room with cool green curtains. 
There were twenty-six old people there, both men and women, 
ages ranging from the seventies to ninety and more, enjoying to 
the full a month’s holiday in the country. Everyone wanted to 
talk at once. 

Lunch being ended, we were conducted in a sort of triumphal 
procession from room to room by an old lady who had originally 
come from Manchester and had spent fifty years of married life in 
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France. I had almost said, ‘the house might have been hers’. The 
truth is that it really was hers; she obviously felt that. And so did 
all the others. Each is given a room decorated in its own distinctive 
fashion, always in the most perfect taste and with that note of 
largesse and exhilaration which typifies the whole enterprise. In 
a gracious salon there is music and good talk in the evenings, and 
any sort of improvised entertainment that suits the mood of the 
moment. It was a visiting Franciscan who told me a story that 
would have pleased the saint of Assisi. The previous evening a 
brother had done a little dance with one old lady. ‘Inever danced 
like that before’, she said delightedly. 

An ancient book of Chinese wisdom says that the really great 
ruler exercises his influence so unobtrusively that the people, 
unaware of his presence, suppose that things naturally turn out 
well of themselves. Achy has this happy air of spontaneity. Yet it 
must in fact draw heavily on the resources of the young men who 
spend themselves so generously there. Work which presupposes, 
even unconsciously, so sustained an effort of human sympathy, is 
spiritually very exhausting. The tiny oratory being constructed 
in the offices in Paris, where a few minutes of silence and prayer 
may be snatched between jobs, is a bare recognition of this. Time 
and experience will doubtless show what place must be given to 
that contemplative centre of christian life without which the 
works of mercy become too dependent upon merely human im- 
pulse, and die with the death of enthusiasm. At the same time, 
grace works in and through nature and it is delightful to see at 
Achy what grace will do, if all the unaffected goodness of nature 
is given just and liberal room. The freshness of the Little Brothers 
of the Poor is due, one must believe, to something more than the 
youth of its members. It comes from the eternal youth of the 
evangelical life itself, which may flourish in a hundred different 
ways as the faithful sons of the Church discover that what is as 
old as the Apostles is capable of ever new adaptations. 


Norte: The offices of the Little Brothers are at 9, rue Lechevin, 
Paris,/-Li. 
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ADAPTATION IN FRANCE: I1 
J. M. Dusots, o.?. 


ATHER Plé has honoured me with the formidable respon- 

sibility of replacing him during this course of study. It is 

certainly not because of my ordinary work, for I am a pro- 
fessor of philosophy, and, which might seem even worse, professor 
of scholastic philosophy! That seems sufficiently remote from 
directing souls, or from canon law! The only qualification I have 
for speaking here is my collaboration in the organization and the 
work of the ancelles—that is to say, that part of the active branch 
of the Congregation of Our Lady of Sion concerned with an 
up-to-date apostolate. 

As to the problems of adaptation, the subject we intend to study 
during this session, I think the experience of the ancelles particularly 
instructive for us. This does not mean that the ancelles are a unique 
case. In France at the present moment a whole host of similar 

efforts are being made, stimulated by the concern of attaining 
souls directly, the desire of reaching the very lives of the masses 
outside the Church, of bringing Christ into the midst of those who 
do not know him. 

That has, of course, been the inspiration of a great many new 
foundations, in particular of the Little Sisters of Jesus, or of Pére 
de Foucauld. A great many secular institutes have sprung from 
this. These little groups don’t make much stir, nor arouse pub- 
licity, but as soon as you begin to be interested in the apostolic 
task of the Church, you find them everywhere: teachers, workers 
with delinquent children, social assistants, auxiliaries of the apos- 
tolate, auxiliaries of the clergy, militants of the workers’ mission. 
And many traditional religious congregations, too, have come 
like Sion into the movement: the ‘Berengéres’ of the Dominicans, 
already an established foundation; more recently the Little Sisters 
of the Assumption, the apostolic Carmelites, the Dominicans of 
the rural areas and a great many others. 

It is moving to be confronted with this secret vitality of the 
Church—secret but effectual. If people had known better all these 
manifestations of the work of the Holy Spirit in the Church per- 


1 A Paper read at the study week for Religious Superiors, held at Spode House, 9-13 
August, 1954. 
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haps they would have been less scandalized, last winter, in the 
press and elsewhere, by the affair of the priest workers. Indeed! 
their withdrawal caused some painful problems, but apart from 
this absorbing question a closer scrutiny would have revealed the 
patient continuity of apostolic work in the different communities: 
we have mentioned. As with St Antony, St Gregory, the monks: 
and the virgins of the second century, as with St Francis, Sti 
Dominic and the apostles of the middle ages, as with St Ignatius: 
and St Francis Xavier and with the missionaries of all time, the 
Spirit bloweth, he is at work in the Church. The great variety of 
these experiments, at once religious and apostolic, is a proof. 

It is marvellous to discover, behind an apparent incoherence, the 
fundamental unity of their inspiration. Whatever the nature of the 
object of these different religious communities, each of them is 
characterized by a profound desire of apostolic witness, based on a 
return to a life more primitively christian, in particular to poverty, 
simplicity, and community life. Each has as ideal the presence in 
the world of little living Christian communities. 

Here it is a group of lay folk, embarking on a common task 
with a view to a more fervent life, a more truly christian example, 
and who discover little by little, through an inner necessity, the 
need for a Rule whose elements lie in the evangelical counsels and 
the great religious traditions of the Church. There we find religious 
communities, already established, discovering that faithfulness to 
their original ideal demands of them a renewal of their form of 
apostolate and of their way of life. For the one as for the other the 
inspiration is the same. But if the secular institutions and groups 
of lay people must rediscover traditional methods, on the other 
hand the old orders and congregations must adapt certain elements 
of their tradition. 

It is in this atmosphere that the adaptations should be realized, 
and it is this spirit of effort and realization that leads me to speak 
of the ancelles. 

In saying that the experience of the ancelles is particularly 
instructive, I mean that they offer a rather unusual case of adapta- 
tion. They are indeed an active apostolic branch, with completely 
new activities and way of life. They are not the only ones—as we 
have seen—but the originality of the ancelles lies in the fact that 
they grew and developed as a branch of a congregation whose 
traditional religious spirit is well known. 
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The foundation and the development of the ancelles, although 
effected in faithfulness to their fundamental inspiration and in 
continuity with the original ideal, and indeed necessitated by the 
ideal itself, posed a great many problems which have not all yet 
been definitely solved. The attempt at an answer which is their 
even if only provisional, nevertheless offers an interesting 

esson. 

In this conference I would like to give a simple account of the 
experience of the ancelles so as to point out, with illustrations from 
their particular case, the general conditions in which any adapta- 
tion of a religious life should be made. 


THE ORIGIN AND AIMS OF THE ANCELLES 

Since we are taking the ancelles as an example, let us say a few 
words first about the origin and ideals of the ancelles of Our Lady 
of Sion. 

You know, or at least you should know, that the Congregation 

of Our Lady of Sion was founded by the two brothers Ratisbonne, 
themselves converted Jews, for the conversion of Israel. For reasons 
which it would take too long to enumerate and analyse here, the 
congregation could not straightway give all the fullness and all 
the specialization that its founders would have wished, to this 
apostolic character in the Church. In the nineteenth century they 
could not open the schools and centres that they would have 
desired for the instruction of catechumens and the christian 
upbringing of young converts. 
The congregation nevertheless continued the mystery of Israel 
within the Church, officially consecrated to prayer and reparation. 
And in the same direction Sion organized a powerful archcon- 
fraternity of prayer for Israel. In addition, providentially enough, 
a great many boarding schools sprang up in the large towns all 
over the world where there were important Jewish communities. 
Thus Sion realized a part of her apostolic ideal in the numerous 
Jewish pupils in her schools. Evangelization and example insti- 
tuted by her founders thus continued in spite of the obstacles of the 
times. But that was not the full apostolic offensive in Israel that 
they had dreamed of. The fortuitous meeting, which led to the 
foundation of the ancelles, so to speak renewed the grace of Sion’s 
vocation. 

About 1930 an Italian priest had gathered together about a 
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dozen young girls desirous of devoting themselves to an apostolat 
in Israel. Nurses, social workers, catechists, they came into contactt 
with Jews, taking care of the poor, everywhere giving an example: 
of the charity of Christ, trying to lessen the distance and the: 
prejudices which separate Israel from the Church. To give a 
religious basis and formation to this little group of apostles, the: 
Patriarch of Jerusalem proposed to amalgamate them with the: 
Congregation of Sion. The Mother General of the time recog-- 
nized immediately in these workers the true heritage of the: 
original inspiration of Sion. The ancelles were adopted and became 
a branch of the Congregation. 

After twenty years of existence the union is indeed truer and 
deeper. They are but one congregation. To enter the ancelles is to 
enter Sion. 

From the point of view of the ideal this addition, or rather this 
development, created no problem. The task of the ancelles was 
fully in accord with the Sion vocation—the conversion, or rather 
the return of Israel (I draw your attention to the importance of that 
distinction). It was the same work in the Church, and therefore 
the same spirituality acquired by resort to a like tradition, to the 
same sources. It was a simple matter to apply to all of them, 
teachers, contemplatives and ancelles, the same constitutions. And 
up till now the novitiate too remains in common. Nevertheless, 
in spite of this deep unity of ideal and of formation, the method of 
apostolate, the daily task, in a word the way of life of the one and 
the other remained so different that adaptation was indispensable. 

Doubtless you know the rhythm of life of a teaching nun, par- 
ticularly rigorous at Sion, as to solitude and contact with outside 
people. You will admit without hesitation that it is impossible to 
make teachers and ancelles live according to the same Directory. 
This was not immediately evident, but it became so in proportion 
as the ancelles understood their apostolic vocation. It is just this 
discovery which interests us here. 

By the very name of their apostolic aim, like so many of the 
new communities born of our times, the ancelles are called to tasks 
very different and extremely involved with the world. Their con- 
cern is to meet the people they have to save on their own ground, 
and since their vocation calls them to the help of Israel, they try 
to meet and to reach the Jews wherever they happen to be. They 
wear civilian clothing, living by preference in Jewish quarters, 
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always in little groups of three or four sisters. It is around these 
little residences, future cells of the Church, that normally their 
apostolate should centre. But before arriving at the creation of a 
christian community the apostolic activity of each sister can take 
on all sorts of forms, according to her personal talents, or the needs 
of the moment, from the simple presence in silence of a living 
example, to a recognized apostolate, and works of mercy. Their 
various types of work are above all for them a means of coming 
into contact with Jewish circles. 

Even a very brief summary of the kind of work in which the 
sisters are in fact engaged, or may easily be so engaged, is enough 
to give you an idea of the problems of adaptation which appear 
one after another. 

Some of them have jobs which allow a discreet and prayerful 
presence in the very heart of Jewish circles, in the depths of 
misery, of obscurity, at the heart of luxury or sin. They are 
mother-helps, maids or charwomen, penetrating thus anony- 
mously into Jewish families. Some of them have even humbler 
ways of contact and of being amongst Jewish folk—as factory- 
hands in Jewish concerns. Notice that doubtless this will be the 
most effective, and probably the only possible method of witness 
for the communities of ancelles who go out to Israel—working 
among others, just being there, living, praying, adoring, waiting, 
like Mary during Advent. The dream of a postulant who had 
hesitated between the Carmelites and the ancelles was to be a 
maid-of-all work in a big Jewish hotel! The ideal of a simple 
presence which triumphs—a continuation of the mystery of the 
Visitation. At this stage the life of an ancelle is in fact very close to 
that of a contemplative, with just this difference that she remains 
in the midst of human life, in the very centre of those for whom 
she is praying. But this simple difference demands many adapta- 
tions ! 

Others, on the contrary, seek a part where charity is more 
directly efficacious, or aim at a witness more openly expressed. 
They are nurses, or social assistants, as for example in Rome, or in 
Paris. Sometimes they have administrative posts. Sometimes they © 
have been able to form a complete community in the district 
residence, and so to be occupied in work directly orientated 
towards charity, acting as hosts or evangelizing. In Paris three 
ancelles run a hostel for young girls; they are hoping to open a 
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house for Jewish students. In Tunis they have taken over a dis- 
pensary in a Jewish quarter. Again in Paris another little group of 
sisters are hoping to run together a ‘loge de conciérge’, or a 
library, in order to get a footing in a big concern and to give an 
example there of christian charity. 

I do not want to insist on the diversity of all these activities, om 
their possibilities and their hopes. All this, as I have already said, 
is not peculiar to the ancelles. You may know well other similar 
developments. I have only briefly mentioned all this so as to help 
you realize how far the demands of apostolic work may some- 
times go, what new things faithfulness to an ideal can impose. 
Though perhaps not unique, the case of Sion is at least particularly 
revealing, on account of the co-existence of ways of life so different 
in one and the same congregation. 

Of whatever type the apostolate of the ancelles may be— 
whether silent presence, direct witness, taking in charge of charit- 
able works, evangelization, contacts of all kinds—whatever be the 
job which serves as an alibi to these diverse apostolic works, it is 
certain that the work of the ancelles is a part of the original voca- 
tion of Sion, the return of Israel to God. It is definite that it is the 
same function and the same ideal. 

But it is none the less certain that the existence of a branch 
dedicated to such work, so wrapped up in the world, and so new, 
in a congregation with a way of life so rigorously traditional as 
that of Sion, arouses and will continue to arouse considerable 
problems of adaptation. 

These problems were not raised in theory; they were occasioned 
by the life itself—just because of the urgency of the apostolate to 
be achieved. The superiors were obliged to find some solution— 
with the help of theologians and specialists in canon law. Above 
all they tried to maintain the essentials, to be sufficiently objective 
to safeguard the true values, in spite of the urgency of the situation. 

You know by experience, or you can guess, that such an effort 
cost a good deal, and could not be made without much groping 
and anxiety. It would be enough to give an account of the evolu- 
tion of such-and-such a detail of the rule, to show precisely from 
what extremes the adaptation sometimes has to be made. This 
would reveal the real necessity and pressure which serve to tone 
down the form of certain requirements while the essentials remain. 
Take as an example the case of the habit. The ancelles go out in the 
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world and work in modern dress. I remember the time when they 
had to change many times a day in order to join the community 
with the teaching nuns. It was a real pantomime, a perpetual dis- 
guise! At present they have separate communities where they 
always wear ordinary clothes. They even make their novitiate in 
modern dress among the other novices wearing the habit. It is 
obvious that the chapter in the Directory on dress has had to be 
modified (which does not mean that all the problems have been 
solved!). I could easily quote other examples, which would pro- 
vide us with some delightful anecdotes. But we must adopt a 
more systematic method in order without going too far afield to 
indicate the various points where adaptation has been effected. 
(To be continued) 
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POINTS OF VIEW 
To The Editor, Tue Lire OF THE SPIRIT 


Dear Sir.—Fr Bruno James’s letter in your September issue has 
voiced at least one other priest’s convictions. I am equally uneasy 
about the wisdom of encouraging people to make the resolution: 
‘I mean to become a saint’. A Thérése Martin could so resolve, but 
she was possessed of great qualities of soul and balance of mind, 
not to mention the safeguards of her religious training. I have just 
been re-reading Sister Anne Hardman’s Life of Mother Margaret 
Mostyn, the Carmelite, and in it there is this letter written by the 
holy nun—at least this extract I take from it: “Desires of perfection 
are not enough, but “rather puff up to pride” than please our 
Lord, whereas a truly humble soul, who refers everything to God, 
seeing him in all “makes his omnipotency a prisoner”, so that he 
is, as it were, forced to make his will hers, and allow her to dispose 
of his treasures.’ More souls are likely to be much discouraged 
rather than lifted up by pride if they envisage holiness as a pro- 
gression in perfection. That is so because the closer to God we 
become the more we realize our wretchedness and become aware 
of frailties we had not hitherto suspected. Our Lord did indeed 
exhort us ‘to be perfect’, but he at once added: “As your heavenly 
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Father is perfect’. That is, perfection is stated in terms of a relation 
to the Father. As I see the matter, our prayer and effort should be 
to remove all perceived hindrances in our life and character by 
sustained generosity, and then let God do with us in every way 
what he thinks fit. The surrendered soul does not worry about 
perfection but responds in love to the will of God in all humility. 
Then there is no anxiety, but a great peace. 

Kiln Green ARTHUR W. VALENTIN 


To The Editor, Tue Lire oF THE SPIRIT 


Your correspondent ‘Our Lady’s Catechist’ asks for the infallible 
euidance of the Church respecting international war, but this is 
one of those moral problems in relation to which the only guid- 
ance offered must be ‘follow your own conscience’. 

It is obvious that personal pacifism, even if in itself ideal, is not 
an essential element of Christianity, and the moral right of self 
defence must be reasonably conceded. Scholastics have accepted 
the idea that a nation is a ‘self’; it is also evident that patriotic 
education ensures that wars shall be seen as direct or indirect 
defence of the nation (or, if aggressive, then in defence of Justice, 
Freedom, etc.) and given these two premises, it is difficult to see 
how an official prohibition of war can ever be expected from the 
Church. It is however open to anyone to challenge and indeed 
repudiate the notion of national unity, in which case the argument 
based upon alleged ‘self-defence’ collapses; the way is then clear 
for the young man who is threatened with ‘National Service’ to 
refuse on moral and logical grounds not only to release an atom 
bomb but to drive a bayonet or bullet into a fellow conscript who 
has been entrapped—by military, economic or social conscription 
—into the forces of an ‘enemy’ nation. 


Joun Nise 
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REVIEWS 


La Doctrine Spirituette DE Dom Marmion. By M. Philipon, o.». 

(Desclée de Brouwer; n.p.) 

The posthumous publication of Le Christ idéal du Prétre in 1951 
closed an epoch in spiritual writing which began in 1917 with the first 
volume of Abbot Marmion’s great trilogy, Le Christ Vie de L’Ame. 
Convinced that any account of twentieth-century spirituality must 
begin with Abbot Marmion, Pére Philipon prepared for this book by 
a careful study of abundant autographs and other manuscripts hitherto 
unpublished and by undertaking a number of retreats in Benedictine 
houses in order to capture the monastic spirit ‘by osmosis and a certain 
connaturality’. The preface by Dom R. Thibaut bears witness to 
Pére Philipon’s success in interpreting monastic spirituality while the 
arrangement of material, with the balance nicely held between 
judicious quotation and linking commentary, leaves us in no doubt 
about the skilful and economical use of the sources. 

The book is in two parts. In the first Pére Philipon sketches briefly 
but with penetrating touches the chief events of Dom Marmion’s 
crowded life and the stages of his transformation in Christ. The second 
part— Our Life in Christ’— illustrates the major themes in his writings 
with quotations arranged approximately in the order of the trilogy. 
It concludes with some valuable pages on the priesthood and on our 
Lady. There is an epilogue on Marmion as the Doctor of our Adoption. 

For Pére Philipon Marmion is an ‘Irish saint’, ‘an Irish monk with a 
missionary vocation’. The transition from pastoral work in Dublin 
to Benedictine life, though rapidly accomplished, was not easy as he 
had to endure difficulties caused by national and temperamental 
frictions and the tortures of an acute sensibility. Pére Philipon gives 
due weight to these factors and notes frankly Marmion’s weakness as 
an administrator. But the chief interest of this sketch is the study of 
Marmion’s growth in Christ, the deepening of his spiritual life and the 
clarification of his doctrine. For guiding principles he went to St 
Thomas; for the decisive stimulus to Scripture, chiefly St Paul. Hence 
the great sobriety and balance of his teaching. He had no way to ofter 
except ‘the normal way of all who have been baptized’. 

The second part, though in some respects less absorbing than the 
first, is no less rewarding. Pére Philipon has succeeded admirably in 
giving the breath of life to his documents. The passages quoted— 
some of them fairly extensively—have all the doctrinal richness, all 
the bold synthetic power of Marmion’s best published work and in 
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addition the urgency and force of a terse epigrammatic sentence or ans 
occasional barbarism (‘the Holy Eucharist “‘christifies’” us’), or a: 
memorable telling saying that epitomizes his teaching. Lovers of Dom: 
Marmion have an opportunity to collect more of his beloved Pauline: 
texts and more of his collects and secrets. They will have a rich find in a: 
prayer ‘written at the peak of his spiritual life’, an act of consecration} 
to the Holy Trinity, with its summary of his teaching and its revelation: 
of his plan of life. On almost every page there is something to drive 
them back to his great treatises. Newcomers could ask for no better: 


introduction to a sane and liberal master. 
B.M. 


La Mere VircINALE DU SAuveEuR. By M. J. Scheeben. (Desclée de 

Brouwer; n.p.) 

This is a translation from the second edition of Die brautliche Gottes- 
mutter, an extract from the classic Dogmatik of Scheeben, with a few of 
the more technical passages omitted. The book appeared originally 
in German in 1936 under the care of Dr C. Feckes who holds the 
chair in Cologne archdiocesan seminary previously occupied by 
Scheeben. The notes printed at the end of the German edition are 
arranged in the translation as head-notes to chapters. They call attention 
to special features of Scheeben’s Mariology, assess his dogmatic position 
in the light of later developments and supply references to current 
discussions in periodical literature, mostly German, especially for the 
important chapter on the ‘supernatural character of our Lady’. The 
frontispiece—an appropriate choice for this product of Cologne— 
reproduces the statues of our Lord and our Lady in the choir of the 
cathedral which are thought to represent the heavenly dialogue be- 
tween our Lord and his Spouse. The doctrinal inspiration of the choir 
decoration came from Blessed Rupert of Deutz, who gave currency 
to this idea in his commentary on the Song of Songs. Scheeben, the 
Cologne theologian, follows the example of Rupert. 

As the original form of its publication suggests, this book was 
addressed primarily to the theological student; but this should not 
deter the less professional reader from using it, especially in the 
attractive translation by Dom A. Kerkvoorde, 0.s.8., of Saint-André. 
As Dr Feckes points out in his introduction, the theologian will often 
be tempted to disagree with Scheeben’s treatment of the data of 
tradition while accepting the substance of the argument. For the reader 
who wants to begin the study of Mariology and for those who want a 
dogmatic foundation for their devotion to our Blessed Lady La Mere 
Virginale du Sauveur is excellent. 


B.M. 
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THE MArTyRDOM OF Mary QUEEN oF Scots. By Kieran Mulvey, o.?. 

(Blackfriars Publications; 2s. 6d.) 

Most people are familiar with the main facts in the life of Mary 
Stuart, but unfortunately these facts lend themselves very easily to a 
false interpretation, as Mary’s enemies realized to their advantage 
when they wished to find a reason to rid themselves of this unwelcome 
menace to the new religion in Scotland. There is no doubt that the 
Scottish queen has suffered at the hands of historians, and she has 
come down through history ‘obscured by the dark accusation of 
adultery and the murder of a husband’. There is however another 
aspect of Mary’s life (impossible to ignore if she is to be given the place 
in history which is rightfully hers), viz. the years of her imprisonment, 
and especially the few days preceding her death. We are grateful that 
Fr Mulvey has devoted his little study to precisely this point. He 
refers to Mary’s martyrdom, for it is his opinion and it was Mary’s 
firm conviction that she died for her faith. There were indeed strong 
political reasons which made it desirable that Mary should be removed, 
for she had a strong claim to the English throne, but an equally strong 
reason was the fact that she was considered dangerous to the continued 

survival of the religion of the Reform. This is made clear in the 
sentence of death, quoted on page 29. Fr Mulvey describes her prepara- 
tions for her death; the writing out of her confession (she was refused 
a chaplain), her joy at her coming martyrdom, and her final prayers 
and meditation. On the way to the scaffold the Queen consoled her 
weeping attendants, telling them she was ready to die for her faith, 
refused the services of the Protestant Dean of Peterborough, and died 
commending herself to God. This recalls so many of the martyrs who 
died under Henry. Fr Mulvey’s final chapter notices the contemporary 
Catholic reaction to Mary’s death, and their recognition of her martyr- 
dom. 

The evidence brought forward by Fr Mulvey is convincing, and it 
is to be hoped that this little book is but the first of a series of writings 
by Catholic scholars which could do much to remove the damaging 
legends which have surrounded Mary Stuart for four hundred years. 

[BU 


Pritre Purr et Pureté pu Corur. By Dom Georges Lefebvre. 
(Desclée de Brouwer; n.p.) 

In this charming little book Dom Lefebvre wishes to place before 
us two traditional notions: originating from our Lord’s own teaching 
on prayer, a monastic tradition ranging from the Fathers of the desert 
through Cassian to St Benedict has understood by oratio pura a very 
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simple and affective prayer in which is achieved a high degree of union 
of the soul with God; the state of self-renunciation necessary for’ 
pure prayer they expressed by puritas cordis. To illustrate these terms: 
the author has selected passages from two of their great exponents, , 
St Gregory the Great and St John of the Cross; the latter Doctor, 
because of his more systematic and penetrating analysis, has been. 
chosen as the main guide, and in the author’s opinion St Gregory’s : 
teaching is seen to better advantage in the light of St John’s. For this: 
reason Dom Lefebvre has added a short running commentary to the | 
texts from St John, which serves to unify the book and explain some of 
St John’s more difficult passages. He thus brings out the similarity in 
the teaching of both Doctors, in spite of the more obvious differences 
of time and background. 

This anthology, then, forms a beautiful little treatise on prayer, 
and, as the texts are well chosen and arranged, it is easy and pleasant to 
read. 


BBs 


Tue ConFLict BETWEEN THE SECULARS AND THE MENDICANTS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF Paris IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By D. L. Douie. 
(Aquinas Paper No. 23, Blackfriars Publications; 2s. 6d.) 

Miss Douie succeeds admirably in her attempt to give a clear account 
of the origins and highlights of the bickering which went on at the 
University of Paris between the Seculars and Mendicants in the years 
1250-1300. By 1250 the Friars were a force in University life, and 
certain acts of seeming disloyalty to the body of masters was causing 
apprehension among the Secular masters. These were above all afraid 
that the Friars would soon dominate the theological faculty unless 
their wings were clipped. They first of all attempted to restrict the 
number of chairs which the Friars could hold, and when that failed 
resorted to some vigorous pamphleteering. The genius of the early 
phase of the struggle was William of St Amour, who, after his banish- 
ment from Paris in 1256, continued to harass the Mendicants through 
his friends and disciples until his death in 1272. The brunt of the Secular 
attack was borne by St Thomas Aquinas for the Dominicans and by 
St Bonaventure, John Pecham and Thomas of York for the Franciscans. 
There was right and wrong on both sides. If, as Miss Douie says, 
jealousy was the root of much of the Secular resentment, the Friars 
themselves were a little too sure of themselves, and not a little arrogant 
and overbearing. 

LEONARD BOYLE, 0.?. 
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NOTICES 


My Frienps THE Senszs by C. D. Boulogne, o.p., was originally 
published in its English version, translated by Jane Howes, in the 
U.S.A. a year ago, and a review appeared in these pages in May, 1954. 
It is good to find it now available in England published by Burns and 
Oates for rss. “To those who think of the Church as ruthlessly Mani- 
chean, an enemy of the flesh and of the senses, this book must surely 
come as a salutary revelation,’ writes Fr Gerald Vann, o.p., in his 
Foreword. 


PREACHING is too much of a one-sided battle, a single man armed 
firing ruthlessly at the defenceless battalions in the benches. It was a 
good idea, then, of the Director of the Mercier Press, Cork, to collect 
a Symposium of laity to return the fire for a short space—7o pages for 
five shillings. Eminent authors make pleas for audible and intelligent 
sermons, and it is to be hoped that the book will be read by the 
preachers who live in a world of their own unaware of the hidden 
revolutions taking place under their noses. 


Fr WILl1AM RAEMERS, C.SS.R., has written two little devotional books 
Visits to Jesus and Visits to Mary, here bound together and published 
by Gill of Dublin for 3s. 6d. It consists of short meditations and 
private, rather unnaturally expressed prayers for those who remain 
speechless before the Lord and yet want to have something to say. 


An EVANGELICAL ParisH in a working-class area of Glasgow has 
evidently turned to the French Catholic conception of the ‘missionary 
parish’ for inspiration in its reorganization and plans for an effective 
community life and apostolate. But there is a difference—all the human 
beings in the district are regarded as members of the parish as with 
Abbé Michonneau, but each is encouraged to worship in the Church 
of his own allegiance. In his book, The Face of My Parish, describing the 
experiment (S.C.M.; 7s. 6d.) Tom Allan writes: “The Roman Catholic 
homes were among the friendliest in the parish. Over and over again 
the response was the same. “We're glad you've come. . . . We have 
wanted to get back to the Church, but we didn’t know how to go 
about it... Can we start now?” ’—a suggestive piece of information. 
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EXTRACTS 


CarpINAL Lercaro, speaking at Assisi last August, outlined the: 
importance of the new feast of our Lady, Queen of Heaven. 

On the first of November in this auspicious Marian year, with a: 

solemnity unusual for such occasions, the feast of the Royalty of 

Mary will be instituted and promulgated to the whole world. 

But will this feast of Maria Regina be a novelty? Such has been the: 

long tradition, not only in the Church’s liturgy and in sacred art, 

that, far from finding something new in this declaration of the 

Royalty of Mary, it is astounding it is only today that an explicit 

and solemn celebration of this kind occurs. In fact for centuries Mary 

has been proclaimed Queen by the tradition of the Church. Possibly 
the verses of St Ephraem, who wrote in the middle of the fifth 
century, are not authentic where the writer acclaims the Virgin as 

‘Sovereign of all mortals’ and calls himself her ‘subject and servant’ ; 

but shortly afterwards the title “Lady’ and ‘our Lady’ is given to 

her by St Jerome and St Peter Chrysologus; while in the seventh 
century Leontes of Byzantium calls her clearly ‘Sovereign Holy 

Queen, Mother of the King’ and St Gregory the Great adopts 

again the title of ‘our Lady’. 

His Eminence went on to speak of the poets, both Greek and Latin, 
who sang of our Lady as their Queen as well as of the Liturgy and Art 
which have given expression in this as in all other such matters to the 
feelings and devotion of the Catholic world. We have only to recall 
the Ave Regina caelorum, Regina coeli and the Salve Regina which 
proclaim her Queen throughout the year. The feast is indeed only 
a crystallization of the constant attitude of the Church in our Lady’s 
regard. 

The Cardinal’s discourse was delivered at the annual course of studies 
at the Cittadella Cristiano in Assisi—a very interesting experiment which 
began at the end of the war for integrating all aspects of life today, 
scientific, artistic, and social, within the life of Christ. The annual 
study course this year broke off its methodic treatment of the articles 
of the Creed to consider our Lady’s place in the Church. Cardinals, 
theologians, senators and ministers, artists, poets, dramatists and 
musicians, flocked to this centre to give of their treasures to this Christian 
town, which is inspired and directed by Don Giovanni Rossi. The 
fortnightly journal La Rocca, very well illustrated and produced, gives 
account of all that occurs there, with reports of all the speeches and 
other news of interest. 
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FATHER GERALD VANN, O.P., in the September issue of Cross and Crown 
devoted entirely to our blessed Lady, singles out her wisdom and her 
growth in wisdom as of special note. The secret of this growth in 
wisdom lay in the stillness of her heart. 
If you are to learn God you must first be still in mind and heart, no 
matter what the noise and confusion which surround you. Still in 
mind: able to look and listen and ponder; still in heart: not torn this 
way and that by conflicting desires, but your heart set on the one 
thing necessary, filled with a longing for God so great that all other 
desires are absorbed into it and become part of it. Secondly, you must 
learn to ponder in your heart, alone with God, trying to see life as 
it comes to you and those you love as part of the slow working out 
of man’s redemption. That will help you to do the third thing: 
to praise and accept God’s will as it comes to you day by day... . 
It is always wonderful that our Lady comes to enter into christian 
lives more and more as the years go by. It may be specially that she 
should make her stillness to grow in us as we hail her reign as Queen, 
the quiet reign of peace. 


THE SuppLEMENT of Vie Spirituelle (15 September) is concerned with 
the problems of the adolescent and significantly the first article deals 
with the spirituality of the Paschal Mystery as leading from the 
budding freedom of youth to the adult freedom of the Pasch. A charac- 
teristically French approach which would hardly have occurred to 
any other nationality! 


CHRISTMAS CARDS OF DISTINCTION .. . 
Irish Liturgical Art Christmas Cards by RicHarp Kinc—described as 
‘.. possibly the most beautiful cards produced in the world to-day ...’ 


Religious Calendars 2 Holy Pictures : Ordination Cards 
Books - Religious Goods 


Samples on Request : Send for Catalogue 
IRISH ART PUBLICATIONS (Dept. LS) 
2 CAPEL STREET - - - DUBLIN 


———————— Coming Soon! ie: | 


A selection from Blackfriars Winter List 
A CHRISTOLOGY from the SER- 
MONS of ST VINCENT FERRER 


selected and translated by S.M.C. 


Six hundred years ago St Vincent Ferrer preached—sermons which 
were the talk of Western Europe, to which immense crowds of every 
class listened attentively. From the five volumes of these sermons 
published in Spanish, $.M.C. has selected and translated some twenty- 
five of the best, which form a remarkable commentary on the life of 
our Lord. approx. 13s. 6d. 


ESSAYS IN CHRISTIAN UNITY 
by HENRY ST JOHN, O.P. | 


The essays collected here and written by a leading authority on the 
ecumenical movement were for the most part published between the 
years 1928-1954, although some new material has been added and . 
some revisions made. In all they give a clear-cut picture of the problem 
of Christian Unity and the development of thought in this field during 
the last twenty-five years. approx. 12s. 6d. 


RHE HOUSE OreG © 


by BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


First published in the thirties and long since out of print, this book 
achieved great popularity. Much of it is devoted to Catholic ideals in 
courtship, marriage and family life and it makes excellent spiritual 
reading for the Catholic man (or woman) in the street. gs. 6d. 


A VINCENT McNABB 
ANTHOLOGY 


Edited by F. E. NUGENT 


Cutting across a published output of some 40 books and pamphlets, 
and several hundred articles and poems, this collection gives a rounded 
picture of the writings of Father Vincent McNabb, o.p. It is a work 
with merits and satisfactions of its own, whether one goes to it for its 
trenchant, expressive prose, or for one of the finest essays in English 
(‘Francis Thompson’), or for spiritual help, or for understanding of 
some of the moral and social problems of our times. 13s. 6d. 


Our new catalogue will be published in October and we shall be 
pleased to send a copy on request 
BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS, 34 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


HAT THE CHURCH MAY SPREAD AND 

INCREASE: this is the intention for which we must 
offer our prayers and our labours”, says Pope Pius XII 
in his encyclical on the Mystical Body. 


The work of the Mill Hill Fathers in Africa, India, the 
Far East and New Zealand, has this one aim. You can 
work with them for the spread of the Church by fostering 
vocations to the missionary priesthood. 


Write to: 
The Very Reverend Father Rector, 
THE MILL HILL FATHERS, 
St Peter’s College, Freshfield, Nr Liverpool. 


St Vincent’s HOSPICE FOR THE DYING 
Broad Green Road, Old Swan, Liverpool, 13 


ne 
(Under the Care of the Sisters of Charity of St Vincent de Paul). ater Lon Te EON 
Supported by Voluntary Contributions 
Phone STOneycroft 3339 
The Hospice for the Dying was opened with a view to 
according spiritual and temporal comfort, tender 
nursing, and loving care to persons whose insufficient 
means and friendless condition prevent them from 
being properly cared for in their homes when death 
draws near. 


Subscriptions and contributions in kind will be thankfully 
acknowledged by Rev. Sister Treasurer. 
Remember “THE HOSPICE’ and 
PRAY for the SICK and the DYING. 


WE HAVE NOW EXTENDED THE PROPERTY TO 
COMPRISE ANOTHER 36 BEDS, 
at a cost of £30,000. 


Hostel of St Martin of Tours 


Under the patronage of 
HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL GRIFFIN 


Provides 
SHELTER, FOOD & CLOTHING for 
HOMELESS & DESTITUTE MEN 


During the six years to 31st December, 1953 
12,294 men cared for. 2,565 men found employment. 
67,488 free meals served. 1,345 men provided with clothing. 


PLEASE SEND 


Subscriptions to—The Honorary Treasurer, Catholic Fund for 

Homeless & Destitute Men, c/o The National Bank Ltd., 13 Old 

Broad Street, London, E.C.2. Clothing to—The Superintendent, 

Hostel of St Martin of Tours, 12 Penzance’Place, Holland Park, 
London, W.11. 


Now ready 


A Christology from the Sermons 
of ST VINCENT FERRER 


selected and translated by S.M.C. 


Six hundred years ago St Vincent Ferrer preached—sermons 
which were the talk of Western Europe, to which immense 
crowds of every class listened attentively. From the five volumes 
of these sermons published in Spanish, $.M.C. has selected and 
translated some twenty-five of the best discourses, which form a 
remarkable commentary on the life of our Lord. 

13s. 6d. 
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